CHAPTER:   16
Outwitting   the   Stars

"MUKUNDA, why don't you get an astrological armlet?'
"Should I, Master?   I don't believe in astrology.'*
"It is not a question of belief: the scientific attitude one
should take on any subject is whether it is true.   The law
of gravitation worked  as efficiently before Newton as
after him.   The cosmos would be fairly chaotic if its laws
could not operate without the sanction of human belief.
"Charlatans have brought the ancient stellar science to
its present disrepute.   Astrology is too vast, both mathe-
matically* and philosophically, to be rightly grasped ex-
* From astronomical" references in ancient Hindu literature,
scholars have been able to ascertain the dates of the authors.
The scientific knowledge of the rishis was very great; in the
Kaushitaki Brahmana we find precise astronomical passages in-
dicating that in 3100 B.C. the Hindus were far advanced in astro-
nomy, which had a practical value in determining the auspicious
times for astrological ceremonies. An article in East-West,
February, 1934, says of the Jyotish or body of Vedic astronomical
expositions; "It contains the scientific lore that kept India at
the forefront of all ancient nations and made her the Mecca of
seekers after knowledge. Brahmagupta, one of the Jyotish works,
is an astronomical treatise dealing with such matters as the helio-
centric motion of the planetary bodies in our solar system, the
obliquity of the ecliptic, the earth's spherical form, the reflected
light of the moon, the earth's daily axial revolution, the presence-
of fixed stars in the Milky Way, the law of gravitation, and other
scientific facts that did not dawn in the Western world until the
time of Copernicus and Newton.*'
The so-called "Arabic numerals," invaluable in the develop-
ment of Western mathematics, came to Europe in the ninth cen-
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